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his ideas, we must remember that he became a great
leader, not because he was a business man, as we under-
stand the term, but because, travelling in muslins, he
could collect the wisdom that comes with experience
to alert and observant minds. By nature an adven-
turous man, a man, that is, eager for a wide and
various experience, he was always on the look out for
the significance of the world which, at any given
moment, he found himself observing.

If he had not possessed this quality, he would never
have overcome his early disadvantages. He was one
of eleven children, born under the shadow of family
disaster. He was educated by an uncle at a school in
Yorkshire, where he remained for five years, c a grim
and desolate time', ' ill-fed, ill-taught, ill-used'. His
chance came when his uncle, who was in business, sent
him to Ireland and Scotland as a commercial traveller.
He made so good an impression that, although his uncle's
firm came to grief in the financial storm of 1826,u
he was offered a partnership in a merchant's house.
Seeing that the repeal of the heavy excise duties on
calicoes would stimulate that industry, he turned calico
printer.12 But though his business prospered for a
time, it came to misfortune later. This was not
surprising. The ordinary business man spends his
time making himself into a better business man:

Cobden spent his time making himself into a politician.
He worked hard at his own education. As a clerk in
his uncle's warehouse he learned French ; as a partner
in a merchant's business in Manchester he studied
Latin and mathematics. Like all reformers of his type,
he read widely and eagerly. He became an admirable
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